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As we celebrate the 20th anniversary 
of 1968, Stuart Hall and Martin Jacques 

assess that most extraordinary year 




May13 1968: Mass demonstrations on the streets of Paris mark the first of a wave of strikes to sweep the country 
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The 20th anniversary of 1968 
has a strange, almost eerie 
character. It is not like the 
10th anniversary in 1978. 
Then the lines of continuity were still 
strong. Now, the umbilical cord has 
been cut. In the West, at least, we are 
living in a different era. 

1968 was one of those years, rare in 
history, which mark some kind of 
turning-point. It condensed into one 
moment many of the most significant 
political and cultural developments of 
the decade - for example, the civil 
rights movement of the early 1960s and 
the anti-authoritarian and libertarian 
cultural currents of the era of afflu- 

ment and political change, not only in 
many Western countries, but also in the 
East and the Third World. It was this 
global reach - and the interaction 
between these apparently separate 
spheres - which made 1968 so compel- 
lingly an 'international' event. And 
without doubt, it was this which made it 
one of the historic moments of modern 
times, comparable with 1848 or 1917. 

It is worth just reminding ourselves 
now of the breadth and scale of some of 
the 'events of 1968'. In virtually every 
country of western Europe, students 
entered the arena of modern politics as 
political protagonists for the first time 
on a mass scale. This revolt of the 'new 
intellectual classes' against the historic 
compromise of liberal democracy and 
the reign of instrumental reason repre- 
sented, in the West, one of the most 
significant breaks within its 'higher 
nervous system'. In many societies, 
these movements helped to spark off 
mass working class protest. The May 
events in France were the outstanding, 
but by no means the only, such 
example. Nine million workers went on 
strike for over a week, and shook the 
Gaulli i regim : u it found iti mi |i J , 
saw a parallel phenomenon, which 
erupted a year later in the hot autumn 
of worker and student unrest. 

The explosion in the West, particular- 
ly among the students and intellectuals, 
was directly related to what was 
happening in the Third World, which 
essentially meant Vietnam, and forged 
that connection symbolically in the 
form of 'bringing the war back home'. 
By 1968 American troops were commit- 
ted m large numbers to the war against 
the National Liberation Front in South 
Vietnam. The NLF's struggle chal- 
lenged US hegemony in the Third 
World in a quite new way. Its political 
and military effectiveness obliged the 
US constantly to escalate its military 
commitment in Vietnam. However, the 
very escalation of that commitment 
made its imperialist character visible 
and led to its increasing unpopularity in 
the US itself. A whole generation, black 
and white, above all in the student 
community, turned against the war and 
the US presence in Vietnam. These 
forces combined to produce in 1975 the 
United States' greatest-ever military 
defeat in the Third World - a historic 



reversal. Already, in 1968, this defeat 
was prefigured by the extraordinary 
Tet offensive in January, when the NLF 
demonstrated its ability to penetrate 
into the heart of South Vietnam's cities, 
including Saigon itself. The Tet offen- 
sive was largely responsible for Presi- 
dent Johnson's decision that year not to 
stand for re-election. In western 
Europe, it electrified a generation of 
students into opposition to the war. In 
the end, this counter -mobilisation be- 
came worldwide. 

The third sphere of tumult was the 
East. In January 1968, the Czechoslova- 
kian Communist Party elected Alexan- 
der Dubcek as its leader and in the 
months that followed it proceeded to 
elaborate a model of socialism that was 
in stark contrast to the Soviet model 
that had held sway since the 1940s 
throughout eastern Europe, with the 
exception of Yugoslavia. The 'Prague 
Spring', as it became known, saw the 
beginnings of the outlines of a pluralis- 
tic socialist system, in which the 
Communist Party was expected to earn 
its position rather than receive it as a 
matter of right, and where the institu- 
tions of civil society were to be allowed 
to flower free from overt party control. 
The experiment attracted enormous 
Western interest: the other East Euro- 
pean regimes, together with the Soviet 
Union, viewed it with mounting suspi- 
cion. At the end of August, the Soviet 
tanks rolled into Czechoslovakia: the 
Prague Spring was strangled at birth. 

I 1968isbynomeansacompre- 
I hensive one. It leaves much, 
M and many countries, out of the 
frame. But it does concentrate on the 
main events aiu\ givi i glimpse of the 
way in which they overlapped and 
interacted to make 1968 such a momen- 
tous year. 

What, then, of the legacy of 1968? 

There is no question that the defeat of 
the US in Vietnam changed the rela- 
tionship between the US and the Third 
World. Of course, the American pre- 
sence in the Third World remains 
overwhelming, and its preparedness to 
intervene extensive. What has changed 
is that it is now, as a result of the 
Vietnam experience, much more cir- 
cumspect about becoming involved 
militarily in a particular country. With- 
out the experience of Vietnam, it is 
surely odds-on that the Americans 
would by now have committed troops to 
Nicaragua, especially under a presi- 
dent like Reagan. One of the achieve- 
ments of the Vietnamese revolution, 
together with the anti-war movement in 
the US, was to circumscribe the US's 
ability to intervene militarily in the 
Third World, at least in the decade or so 
ill it i II Lit ,ih u , il 

But perhaps the most dramatic change 
since 1968 has occurred in the East. In a 
sense the promise of 1968 died when 
the Soviet tanks rolled into Czechoslo- 
vakia. If the Prague Spring had been 
allowed to live, its consequences would 



have been profound, both for the 
socialist world and for western Europe. 
It was not to be. And for a decade and a 
half subsequently, the Soviet Union 
lived, as it were, by the spirit that the 
August events represented. It ossified 
and degenerated. Until that point, there 
had been, in the period after 1956, 
limited attempts to infuse the Soviet 
model with new life and diversity. The 
invasion of Czechoslovakia served as a 
warning: such experiments were to be 
li i'ii aged, and certainly constrained, 
within the strictest limits. 

The despotism of August 1968 
was brought to an end with 
the election of Gorbachev as 
general secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party in 1985. Since 
then we have witnessed the kind of 
paradox which history only serves up 
occa ionally. The spirit of the Prague 
Spring has been reborn where no one 
expected, in Moscow itself. Glasnost 
and perestroika are not the same as the 
action programme which served as the 
guiding text of the Czechoslovak CP for 
the Prague Spring. Nor are the former 
a direct product of the latter. But in a 
sense they are about the same thing: a 
desire to infuse vitality and the spirit of 
democracy into a system which had 
become deeply authoritarian and 
sclerotic. It is surely an extraordinary 
irony that presently the most optimistic 
development on a world scale is an 
experiment in a country which bore no 
little responsibility for ending the 
hopeful dreams of a year which, until 
that moment at least, belonged de- 
cisively to the Left and liberation. 

Which brings us to the West, and for 

our purposes in particular, western 
Europe. Though it was not an accom- 
plished success in the revolutionary 
terms in which it represented itself, 
1968 did indeed mark a turning point in 
the postwar history of western Europe. 
It marked the dividing line between the 
long boom of the 50s and 60s, and the 
recession which was to characterise 
the 70s. The origins of 1968 lay in the 
economic contradictions that accumu- 
lated in the long boom. What was 
brought to a head were the frustrations 
and unsatisfied expectations fostered 
by the transformations of that era. 

By the end of the 60s, the working 
class had experienced an unparalleled 
growth in material living standards 
Willi relatively little unemployment. A 
new generation of youth enjoyed a 
purchasing power and thereby a cultu- 
ral independence which teenagers had 
never tasted before. In most West 
European countries the 60s saw a rapid 
expansion in higher education, with a 
commensurate expansion in student 

1968 was the year when these trans- 
formations and others came to a head. 
It was the year of revolt against the 
long boom, its complacency and self- 

iti t i ip n in i it hiei in haal and 
corporate structures. New social sub- 
jects - students, intellectuals, blacks, 
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Chronology Of 1 968 



January 

5: Dubcek becomes first 
secretary of the Czechoslova- 
kia Communist Party. 
30:NLF launches Tet offensive 
against US forces in South 
Vietnam 
March 

H:US offensive launched 
against NLF in Saigon. 
l7:Massive demonstration in 
Grosvenor Square, London 
against US policy in Vietnam. 
April 

4: Man in Luther King assass- 
inated in Memphis. 
5: Dubcek grants freedom of 
the press. 

8:US offensive in Vietnam. 
11: Assassination attempt 
against a student leader in 
West Germany sparks off a 
wave of demonstrations. 
May 

2:Students occupy part of the 
University of Paris. 
3:Fighting between students 
and the police in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. 
9:Soviet military manoeuvres 
near the Czechoslovakian 

13: Nationwide 24-houi strike in 
France supported by workers 
and students. 

Beginning of the Paris peace 
talks between the USA and 
North Vietnam. 



14:The Sorbonne in Paris is 
occupied by students. 
17: Around 100,000 strikers 
take over factories in France. 
20 : France is brought to a 
standstill by the strikes and 
demonstrations. 
30:President De Gaulle dis- 
solves the French National 
Assembly to hold elections in 
June. 

June 

8:Police remove occupying 
students from university 
buildings in Milan. Italy. 
12: Protest demonstrations ban- 
ned by the French government. 
19:50,000 people take part in 
the Solidarity Day march in 
Washington DC. 
30:Gaullists win a landslide 
\ ictory in the elections for the 
National Assembly. 

July 

16:Czechoslovakia is warned 
by the USSR that its liberalisa- 
tion policy is unacceptable. 
27:Dubcek affirms his policy 
oi liberalisation. 
August 

IO:Warsaw Pact manoeuvres 
near the Czechoslovak border. 
I5-18:Heavy fighting in 
Vietnam. 

20:Czechoslovakia is invaded 
by troops from the USSR, East 
Germany, Poland, Hungary 
and Bulgaria. Government 



leaders, including Dubcek. art- 
arrested. 

2I-27:TaIks between Soviet 
and Czechoslovak representa- 

28:Violent demonstrations out- 
side the Democratic conven- 
tion in Chicago. 
September 

11: Soviet forces begin to with- 
draw from Prague. 
13:Press censorship re- 
established in Czechoslovakia. 
18:Mexican troops occupy the 
National University in Mexico 
City after seven weeks of stu- 

27:US launches a new offen- 
sive in Vietnam. 
October 

4: Czechoslovakia reverses its 
policy of liberalisation. 
11: Sweeping educational re- 
forms are introduced in 
France, the first since Napo- 

12:01ympic Games open in 
Mexico City. 

26:Renewed North Viet- 
namese offensive. 
27:100.000 people protest 
against the Vietnam war in 
London. 

28: Anti-Soviet demonstrations 
in Czechoslovakia. 

November 

S Republican Richard Nixon is 
elected president of the USA. 



women - began to offer new definitions 
of 'politics' and to formulate new 
demands. The working class, at least in 
France and Italy, displayed a cohesion 
and militancy not witnessed since the 
war. In each case, the demands pre- 
sented by the movements had a dis- 
tinctly new edge and quality. One 
powerful theme was democracy: parti- 
cipatory democracy, alienation and 
bureaucratic control were issues which 
constantly recurred. Another theme 
was cultural. Much of the revolt of 
1968, drawing on the movements of the 
early 60s, took a cultural form: it was 
expressed in music, in a new preoc- 
cupation with lifestyle ('the personal is 
political'), in libertarian and anti- 
authoritarian themes, in a stress on 
pleasure, in the spectacle of consumer- 
ism, at its extreme in the fusion of 
politics and culture in the underground 
and hippy philosophy. 
It is interesting to reflect that in 
Britain, the greatest-ever radicalisa- 
tion of young people took a primarily 
cultural rather than political form. It 
was through culture that political 
radicalism was generated and express- 
ed. 1968 saw the birth of the idea of 
cultural politics as central to any 
hegemonic strategy. The critique of 
male patriarchal power which led to the 
birth of modern feminism was rooted in 
this cultural politics. It was an 
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approach which at the time the tradi- 
tional institutions of the political Left 
(as one would expect) never under- 
stood. The nearest the Labour Party 
ever got to appreciating the meaning of 
the 60s was the brief encounter be- 
tween Harold Wilson and The Beatles. 

Looking back on 1968 from our vantage 
point today, one is obliged to reflect 
both on its strengths and its weaknes- 
ses. Its strengths were profound: the 
extraordinary power and liberating 
effect of people in movement; the 
re-emergence of the working class as a 
mass protagonist; the articulation of a 
new set of demands; the coming into 
play of new areas of conflict; the 
constitution of new social antagonisms; 
the emergence into struggle of new 
social subjects. 1968 ushered in the 
social movements that were to become 
such a force in the 1970s and which 
were to transform the Left's view of 
what politics was. And with this came 
new models of society, a new sense of 
what socialism might and should be 

Finally, we should not forget the 
energy, imagination and 
nativity that was 1968. It was char- 
erised by constant innovation. The 
■in, the occupation, and the commit- 
of 'direct democracy', for example, 
re all thrown up in new forms by the 



struggles of 1968. 
However, 1968 was also a product of 
its time. The predominant strain in the 
student body in Britain and elsewhere 
was persistently libertarian. It was a 
revolt against the state, against control, 
against bureaucracy, against authority: 
for liberation, for self-expression and a 
new sort of cultural anarchism. It had 
little perception of power, of strategy, 
of the balance of forces. Insofar as it 
acquired a distinctive political com- 
plexion, then it was determinedly 
leftist and 'revolutionary'. It was 
against labourism, against parliamen- 
tarianism, against Stalinism, against 
liberalism. It was also Utopian. Its 
conception of revolution often re- 
mained abstract. It was for the working 
class, but had little knowledge of what 
the working class actually was, its 
history or its institutions. As a result, it 
frequently fell into an easy and uncri- 
tical ultra-leftism. 

^L/ moment in the West, the 
W May events in France, con- 
M trary to how they were and 
are presented by the media, were never 
about romantic revolution, October 
1917-style. Old models could not ex- 
plain the novelty of 1968. In France and 
Italy for example, what emerged was 
an extraordinarily broad popular move- 
ment which required a new kind of 
articulating political strategy. The 
'leftism' of 1968 never appreciated 
that. Nor, one might add, did the French 
Communist Party, whose response was 
inflexible and unimaginative. In con- 
trast the Italian Communist Party did 
grapple with the novelty and 'difficul- 
ties' of 1968. The legacy of that year 
was to be one of the inspirations of, and 
formative elements in, Eurocom- 

In 1988, 1968 looks far away. That's 
partly because 20 years is a long time. 
It's partly because 1968 was a dividing 
line between the long boom and reces- 
sion, a revolt against the 'affluent 
society', against the socio-cultural 
forms of the long boom. From today's 
perspective, it's hardly surprising that 
1968 appears rather self-indulgent, 
since it was inevitably marked by the 
spirit of its time. 1968 also looks far 
away because the radical Right is in the 
ascendant. And paradoxically one of 
the reasons why it is in command is that 
it managed to appropriate some of the 
popular themes of 1968 - anti-statism, 
self-expression, individualism, con- 
sumer culture - for itself, in its own 
way, and use them, in its political 
strategy, to quite consciously under- 
mine the meaning, spirit and potential 
of 1968 itself. But the significance of 
political movements cannot be finally 
summed up simply by what, as a result 
of a variety of unintended consequ- 
ences, they ultimately lead to. They 
must be understood and remembered 
in their full contradictory presence and 
meaning, and in the complex legacies 
and inheritances of which we, today, 
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